IX
The Communist Revolution in China
MUST now turn from Europe to the East and obviously we must
begin with China.
Economic factors and the political structure of society combined to
make the nineteenth century a bleak period for the great mass of the
Chinese people. Population had trebled itself within a hundred years and
by 1850 the average area of cultivated land per head was rather less than
half an acre. Although the social system had some feudal characteristics,
the peasant was free to sell his land and the pressure of poverty at this
time made such sales frequent. Land thus became increasingly concen-
trated in the hands of the landlords and the class of landless labourers
grew continually.
Although the landlords were in the main small owners by European
standards, all government administration in the districts was in their
hands and the fact that they were able not only to raise rents exorbitantly,
but also, in their capacity of revenue collectors, to impose on the peas-
antry an unfair share of the burden of taxation, led to ever-growing
resentment. Not even the Confucian teaching of obedience could any
longer damp down the rising discontent and in the last century before the
revolution, peasant rebellions were almost endemic.
Towards the end of the century, the impact of the outside world, from
which China had been protected until the opium war of 1839, made an
already explosive situation even more dangerous. In the first place the
import of foreign goods under a very low tariff crippled important village
industries and farther impoverished the peasantry. Secondly, the humilia-
tions experienced by China at the hands of die Western powers and
Russia revealed the incompetence of the Manchu dynasty either to defend
the country, or to provide the impulse to economic development, without
which China, now forced out of isolation, could never compete with
advanced countries. Thirdly, Western ideas created in the minds of the
Chinese intelligentsia grave doubts about the philosophy on which their
society rested. As a Chinese writer puts it Muring these crucial years when
other nations, notably Japan, were modernizing themselves through
industrialization, China entered an age of dissolution. The old order
broke down at last under the combined weight of great domestic poverty
and foreign imperialism/
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